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I.—FIVE YEARS OF THE DAWES PLAN. 


The Young Plan for Reparation Payments, to discuss the adoption 
of which an International Conference will meet at The Hague on 
August 6th, provides for the termination of the Dawes Plan on August 
31st, 1929. It has, therefore, been thought opportune to review the five 
years’ work of the Dawes Scheme in the following article, which has been 
especially contributed to the BULLETIN OF INTERNATIONAL NEWS.— 
EDITOR. 

OST-WAR Germany dates, not from the political changes which 
followed the military collapse and the flight of the dynasty 
in 1918, but from the much more important economic revolu- 

tion which followed three years later with the inflation of the currency. 
{he political system of Germany is not substantially changed from 
what it was before the war. The only fundamental changes that 
have been made are in the financial system. Whether these financial 
changes will be followed by corresponding political changes remains 
to be seen, and will be discussed below. But, so far as the adminis- 
tration of the country is concerned, it is still what it was before the 
' war, a system of government by bureaucracy. Government by 
' bureaucrats means government by experts. The belief in experts 
' permeates the entire life and thought of the Germans; it is based 
| on their belief in education ; and it is idle to quote to them Anglo- 
' Saxon experience. The German may criticise his bureaucrats on 
- occasion, as the Anglo-Saxon criticises his doctor or dentist; but 
it does not oceur to him to dispense with them. 

a if it had not been for the economic revolution, Germany to-day 
| would be very much what she was before the war. But the Inflation 
u changed everything. It has not yet found an historian who can 
7 make its horrors alive to the reader, as they were to those who went 
_ through them. It penetrated the life and conduct of every German 
- household: it upset all values: it. overturned all standards and 
_ traditions: and when after two years its ravages were at length 
_ arrested, it had obliterated a great part of the old social and economic 
' system of the country. Nothing comparable to it has happened 
in any other country except Russia. It, and not the war, was the 
' real twilight of the gods in Germany. The old Valhalla passed in 
' its flames, and a new heaven and a new earth are arising slowly in 
- its place. No one can understand either the economic or the political 
' problems of the new Germany who does not view them as those 
» view them who have to cope with them, silhouetted always against 
» that background of flame and destruction. 

' ‘The Dawes Plan was evolved during the last moments of the 
» conflagration, when the French occupation of the Ruhr had provoked 
) the final collapse of the German currency, and all calculation of 
> economic potentialities seemed to be impossible. It is astonishing 
' With what skill the Dawes experts disengaged from the general 
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liquefaction those elements which were ready to solidify when the 
temperature abated. The Dawes Plan in retrospect appears a much 
more constructive effort than any of its predecessors or successors, 
Its predecessors—such as the London Conference of April 25th- 
May 5th, 1821, which evolved the famous Schedule of Payments, 
under which Germany would not have paid even the interest on her 
debt in 250 years*—made no attempt to face economic realities, 
Its only successor, the Young Plan, though moving within mor 
sober limits, is a triumph of diplomacy rather than of economics. 
It is a compromise, such as diplomats are always ready to suggest, 
between two sets of figures. It makes no attempt to estimate the 
German capacity of payment; and it is almost openly treated by 
those who were responsible for it as a provisional settlement to cover 
the next ten years only. As such it may well prove a valuable instrv- 
ment; and it is no doubt arguable that the time was not ripe fora 
really definite settlement. But the authors of the Dawes Plan wer 
more courageous and, though in the circumstances they could never 
hope that their proposals would prove a final settlement, they did 
not separate without at any rate attempting to formulate the funda. 
mental principles which underlie all tributary payments by on 
country to another. The Dawes Report is still the gospel of reparation 
doctrine, though modern exegesis has been at work on portions of the 
text. 

The Dawes Plan for the first time associated Germany in a repars 
tion settlement. The Young Plan for the first time correlated the 
German reparations and the Allied debts. It is a curious and salutary 
exercise to turn back from time to time to the pages of “‘ The economic 
consequences of the Peace.’’ The history of reparations during the 
last ten years is one long series of approximations to the solution put 
forward as reasonable by Mr. Keynes in 1919. There are still a fev 
stages to be covered. 

The Dawes Plan once in being, it remained to execute it. The 
hero of this chapter is Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General fu 
Reparation Payments. Mr. Gilbert is by far the ablest American wii 
has been in Europe since the war, and he has done more than aly 
other to put up the stock of America in the market of internatioul 
affairs, on which it had been at a heavy discount without much sig 
of recovery ever since the fiasco of President Wilson’s handling of tle 
Peace Conference. It is an interesting speculation what might have 
happened if Mr. Gilbert had been in President Wilson’s place at tie 
Peace Conference. Unfortunately he was at the time still at College: 

The Dawes Plan set up a number of Commissioners and ‘'rusteei 
side by side with the Agent-General. An Englishman was Commi 
sioner of the Controlled Revenues ; an Italian was Trustee for tl 
debentures to be issued by German industry; a Frenchman We 
Commissioner for the German railways; a Belgian was Trustee ft! 

* The Schedule of Payments is still officially maintained by the Reparation Comm 
sion and the French Government as the basis of the German reparations, to be supersed* 
only by the Young Plan, as and when the latter is ratified by the Governments. 
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the German railway bonds; and a Dutchman was Commissioner 
of the Reichsbank. The position of the Agent-General was hardly 
defined in the Dawes Plan. At most it was such a primacy as the 
Anglican Church might—or might not—be disposed to concede to the 
Pope in an ecumenical gathering of all the churches. But from the 
first Mr. Gilbert assumed, and maintained throughout the five years 
of his office which have passed since then, an undisputed supremacy 
resembling rather that of the Archbishop of Canterbury among the 
Bishops of his own church, Primas et Metropolitanus reparationum 
omnium. With no initial knowledge of the thorny and complicated 
reparation history, and no previous contact with European politics, 
he mastered the essentials of the question almost from the beginning ; 
and the first of his half-yearly reports is almost as penetrating and 
as comprehensive as the last. His personal habits, which consist 
principally in sleeping four, eating two, and working eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, have been made known to the world. He 
has gathered round him a band of exhausted but devoted American 
brothers, taken mostly from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
whose painstaking and objective labours present a refreshing contrast 
to the record of the Reparation Commission in Paris. Mr. Gilbert 
has achieved the miracle of being considered—at any rate until 
quite recently—-pro-German by the Germans and pro-French by 


é the French; and his capacity and judgment are still appreciated 


almost equally by the officials of the German Finance Ministry and 


' M. Poincaré. 


The economic position of Germany as she emerged from the 
inflation was not easy to discern; and it was in no sense mirrored 


) in the public finances—in which respect Germany and France have a 
/ pointincommon. What the Inflation did was to wipe out of existence 


practically the entire rentier class, leaving Germany like the United 
states, a nation composed exclusively of employers and employed. 


' With the exception of retired officials and the ex-ofiicers of the former 
) Army and Navy, who receive exiguous pensions, there is virtually no 
» leisured class in Germany corresponding to that which plays such a 
) dominant part in the French or British economy. The dead-weight 
> or ballast—as one chooses to regard it—of the non-producing recipients 
/ of unearned income in England or France is for all practical purposes 
» lacking in the new Germany. 


The effect of this development on the formation of capital is of the 
lirst importance. New capital has to come entirely out of the surplus 


| production of the country, out of the surplus (that is) which is left 


after making the reparation payments. 
So far as the internal re-organisation of the industrial system is 


; concerned, the absence of a renticr class in many respects facilitates 


the task. Where dividends have not to be earned for maiden ladies 
down in Kent, and directorships have not to be found for peers, 
distinguished Anglo-Indians or other non-producing elements without 


» *xpert knowledge, it is obviously easier to put profits back into the 
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business, to accumulate hidden reserves not shown in the balance 
sheets and sink them in plant. The only two factors in the settlement 
of industrial problems are, as in America, the employers and the 
employed, each highly organised and each on the whole capable of 
defending its own interests. The public interest is represented by 
the bureaucracy, which has powers unknown in most other European 
countries. It can prohibit (under certain circumstances) increases 


of prices in staple articles, and it can arbitrate and enforce its arbitral 
decisions in wage disputes. In general, the bureaucracy endeavour 
to hold the balance level between the employers and the employed 
with a bias, if anything, in favour of the latter. But when it is a case 
of finding the money for wage increases, employers and employed 
commonly combine against the consumer, i.e., they agree to increase 
prices; and the bureaucracy commonly concurs. It is obvious 
that such a process can only be tolerable in a period of marked 
economic expansion : and such, in spite of set-backs, the present period 
in Germany is. 

The tendency to increase prices has been counteracted by the 
transition in the case of nearly every staple German industry to mass 
production. The iron and steel industry with its subsidiary branches 
(manufacture of machinery, etc.), the electro-technical industry, the 
dye and chemical industry (which includes artificial fertilisers, and is 
about to include the manufacture in conjunction with the coal industry 
of synthetic liquid fuel), the coal industry (which includes the supply 
of gas), which is being developed on a much larger seale and in much 
more effective forms than are known in England, and the potash 
industry (still a big industry in Germany in spite of the loss of the 
Alsatian potash deposits to France) are all organised in single unified 
trusts. The textile industry is the only big German industry which ii 
still organised on English, as opposed to American lines: it is doing 
very badly. ‘‘ Rationalisation’’ has been carried to great length. 
Thousands of small unremunerative undertakings have been closed 
down. Old plant has been scrapped as only the Americans scrap, ané 
new plant installed. Man power has been replaced by machinery: 
78 per cent. of the coal produced in Germany last year was extracted 
by machinery instead of being hewn by hand. Standardisation has 
been everywhere enforced. Germany, like the United States, can 0 
all this—given the enterprise and the courage—because she is able to 
base her production on an expanding home market. 

The foreign market is another story. It is subject to influences 
which Germany can neither oversee nor control. But it is only on tle 
foreign market that Germany can create the export surplus, out of 
which the authors of the Dawes Plan considered that reparations mus 
ultimately be paid. It is at this point that the economic aspect of the 
reparation problem merges in the financial. The point is this. The 
formation of capital by the Germans themselves during the five 


years since the close of the Inflation is estimated at something like 
RM. 30 milliards. The capital investments in plant, ice., the 
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industrial re-equipment of the country, may have cost about the same 
amount, and the reparation payments during the same period 
amounted to R.M. 7.9 milliards. That is to say, against a total 
capital expenditure of RM. 38 milliards there is an accumulation of 
capital of R.M 30 milliards only. The balance has been met by 
borrowing, chiefly, of course, from America. Moreover, since the 
expenditure on plant and the formation of capital approximately 
balance one another, it would seem to be true to say that the reparation 
payments have been made exclusively out of borrowed money. 
Obviously this process cannot continue indefinitely. What will 
happen when it ceases? And when will it cease? These are the 
questions which the Young Plan avoided like the plague. They are 
still awaiting an answer. Perhaps no answer can as yet be given, 
but one has the feeling that the authors of the Dawes Plan would have 
attempted one. 

These considerations are ever present with the parties chiefly 
concerned with the reparation payments; but the reactions vary. 
The President of the Reichsbank would like to stop all foreign 
borrowing except by the very biggest industrial concerns ; and he has 
been fairly successful in imposing restrictions on the borrowing of 
public bodies, such as the States and municipalities. The Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments wants to restrict public expenditure. 


| So do a good many others, including the big industrialists. 


But the question of public expenditure in Germany involves 


© political issues of the first magnitude. The changes in the financial 
» system of Germany, to which allusion was made at the beginning of 
) this article, have consisted in the strengthening of the Reich, i.e., the 


central or federal authority, at the expense of the component States 
of the federation (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and so on). In pre-war 


) Germany the States collected the whole of the revenue, with the 


exception of the Customs and the revenues from indirect taxation, 
and made grants to the Reich therefrom, which were called by a 
term borrowed from the Holy Roman Empire ‘“ matricular con- 


) tributions.” It was a patchwork system, and had been strained 
» and stretched in a hundred places, and only worked because of the 


amazing economic expansion of the fifty years that followed the 
victories of 1870-1. Bismarck never ventured to touch it. He no 
doubt felt that the freshly made fabric of the Reich would not stand 
the strain of encroachments on the financial sovereignty of the States. 

When the new Constitution came to be drawn up at Weimar, 


>it was clear to one man of marked and courageous personality that 


the old system could not possibly undertake the burden of the tributary 
payments which were obviously going to be imposed. The man was 
Erzberger. He had been for ten years Reporter to the Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag, and he knew the defective and inelastic 
character of the old system as hardly anyone else did. Erzberger 
was a Catholic and a South German (a Wurtemberger), and was able, 


FE herefore, to see also the standpoint of the smaller States. While the 
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Liberal and Socialist majority of the National Assembly were imposing 
by majority votes a political Constitution, which has been a constant 
source of friction and disunion ever since, Erzberger was engaged in 
continuous conferences with the Finance Ministers of the various 
States, at the end of which he had induced them to accept a complete 
reversal of the existing system. The Reich was in future to collect 
the revenues, and to make grants to the States to meet the require. 
ments of the latter. Certain powers of local taxation and sur-taxing 
were left to the States, and rating powers were allowed to the 
municipalities. 

The political provisions of the Weimar Constitution collapsed 
under the strain of the succeeding Inflation, when Bavaria declared 
her administrative independence, reassumed the management of the 
Bavarian railways, superseded the Reich’s appointments to the 
command of the troops on Bavarian soil, and was at one time making 
preparations for a march on Berlin. The Weimar Constitution has 
been only imperfectly restored since, and is effectively observed only 
in Prussia. But the Erzberger financial reforms, since they wer 
imposed not by dictation but by consent, weathered the storm of the 
Inflation, and their central principle of the primary financial respon- 
sibility of the Reich survives intact, and is no longer disputed in any 
quarter. Erzberger himself fell a victim to the insane hostility of the 
Nationalists. 

But it must be admitted that the Erzberger reforms have been 
modified in execution beyond anything that Erzberger himself eve 
had in mind. During the Inflation the States insisted on emergency 
legislation assigning them fixed percentages of the principal taxes. 
These percentages have been successively increased, and now amoul! 
to as much as 75 per cent. in the case of the Income Tax, and 0 pe 
cent. in the case of the Turnover Tax, which two imposts are the basi 
of the German finances. The result is as agreeable for the States a 
it is disagreeable for the Reich. In return for their sacrifice of financia 
sovereignty the States have received all, and a good bit more than all, 
of the material advantages which they enjoyed under the old system 
They reap nearly all the benefit of any buoyancy there may be in tle 
revenue from the direct taxes, and the Reich reaps scarcely any benei! 
at all. The States have no inducement to be economical ; for the 
can always put pressure on the Reich to cover their deficits. ‘lt 
burden of the reparation payments is not directly felt by them at al. 

The system is obviously a vicious one, and there is fairly genet 
agreement that it will have to be changed ; but nobody is prepared! 
tackle the change. The Legislative Act which governs the financid 
relations of the Reich and States, the so-called Finanzausgleichsgese 
is due for renewal ; but the task of inducing the States to relinqu! 
what they already hold is more than herculean. An interim col 
promise on the line of least resistance, which will possibly be adopt 
is a provision to deprive them of any share, or to give them only! 
minimal share, in surplus yields above the budget estimates of 1! 
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principal taxes. It is fair to the States to say that they have a number 
of unsatisfied capital claims on the Reich for their railways, water- 
ways, posts and other properties, which the Centralists of Weimar 
annexed to the Reich, but for which the latter has not yet paid. The 
Reich, by which is meant in this connection the Finance Ministry, has 
also endeavoured in minor matters, wherever possible, to get its own 
back for the arrogance with which it was treated by the States during 
the Inflation. The Reich has twice had its knuckles rapped by the 
Supreme Court as the result of financial cases brought before it by the 
States. The atmosphere, in short, is not precisely propitious for an 
amicable or definitive settlement. The spirit of Erzberger is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

But in addition to reform of the financial relations between 
the Reich and the States, some modicum of which will probably 
have to come, there are much more far-reaching proposals, for which 
the Centralists of the Weimar Constitution are pressing with renewed 
vigour as a result of the Young Plan. A great part of the expenditure 
of the States is for their respective parliaments (diets), provincial 
assemblies, and the like, as well as for the hierarchies of officials which 
they still maintain. Some of these officials do not duplicate with the 
officials of the Reich (the school teachers and the police, for instance) ; 
but others unfortunately do, and they are terribly costly. The 
Centralists would like to take advantage of the cry of economy and 
abolish the States as distinct entities altogether, transfer the whole 
of the administration to the Reich, and leave to Bavaria, Saxony, 
\urtemberg and the rest only the memory of a name like Burgundy 
or Normandy or Navarre. 

This is an extreme view and almost impossible of execution under 
present circumstances, unless it were to receive unexpected American 
support. The Catholic party in the Reichstag may be relied upon to 
prevent it as matters stand ; and anyone who toys with the idea must 
realise that one consequence of any such proposals would be the 
secession of Bavaria from the Reich, a prospect which opens up a 
vista of most delicate and disagreeable international complications. 
But the pressure of the Young Plan after the easier first few years 
may strengthen the Centralists’ hands, unless there is a concomitant 
expansion of Germany’s foreign trade on a scale sufficient to finance 
the reparation payments without difficulty. Meanwhile the issue 
of Federalism versus Particularism hangs over the whole of German 
domestic polities and poisons the atmosphere at every point. 


(Contributed.) 








. 





II.—-DELEGATES TO THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 
ON REPARATIONS. 


The following are the names of the delegates who will represent 
their respective Governments at the Conference due to open at 
The Hague on August 6th, to consider the Young Plan for Reparations 
and the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. Right Honourable Arthur Henderson (Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs). 

Right Honourable Philip Snowden (Chancello 
of the Exchequer). 

Right Honourable William Graham (President 
of the Board of Trade). 

M. Briand (Premier and Foreign Minister). 

M. Chéron (Minister of Finance). 

M. Loucheur (Minister of Labour). 

M. Moreau (Governor of the Bank of France), 

M. Phillippe Berthelot (Secretary-General of the 

Foreign Office). 

M. Massigli (French Representative at th 

League of Nations). 

M. Fromageot (Legal Adviser to the Foreign 

Office). 

GERMANY. Herr Stresemann (Foreign Minister). 

Dr. Hilferding (Minister of Finance). 
Dr. Curtius (Minister for Economics). 
Herr Wirth (Minister for the Occupied 
Territories). 
ITALY. Senator Mosconi (Minister of Finance). 
Signor Grandi (Under-Secretary for [oreig 
Affairs). 
Dr. Alberto Pirelli (Delegate to the Pari 
Committee of Experts). 
BELGIUM. M. Jaspar (Prime Minister). 
M. Hymans (Foreign Minister). 
Baron Houtart (Minister of Finance). 
M. Franequi (Delegate to the Paris Committe 
of Experts). 

JAPAN. [At the time of going to press no announcemel! 

had been made regarding the names of [li 
delegates. | . 

The above six Powers have invited the U.S. Government to le 
represented, and it is understood that Washington has indicate! 
its readiness to appoint an ‘* observer.” 

It is also understood that the inviting Powers have decided thi! 
the smaller Allied Powers shall be entitled to participate in tli 
Conference, although only in its financial aspects. Rumania, Greet 
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(which will be represented by M. Venezelos), Yugo-Slavia, Poland, 
(zechoslovakia and Portugal will accordingly send delegates. Poland 
was assigned a small annuity of half a million marks by the proposed 
terms of the Young Plan, while Czechoslovakia is affected by some of 
the recommendations made by the Experts regarding her post-war 
charges (Ceded Properties, Liberation Bonds, etc., vide Annex 7 of the 
Experts’ Report). 

{he amounts which will be received in annuities by the other 
creditor countries, if the recommendations of the Young Plan are 
adopted, are approximately as follows :— 

Yugo-Slavia £4,200,000 
Rumania £1,005,000 
Greece £350,000 
Portugal £660,000 
Japan £660,000 

The above tigures are the averages in sterling equivalent, for the 
stipulated period of 37 years, 1929 to 1965. 

It will be remembered that an outline of the provisions of the 
Young Plan was published in the Bulletin of International News of 
June 22nd, 1929, Vol. V, No. 25. 





Ill.—_CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

July 18th.—Habibullah’s difficulties were reported to be increasing owing 
to shortage of money and to attacks from the east by Nadir Khan’s brother 
and in the west by the Shiah Hazaras. Nadir Khan himself was believed to 
be receiving increased support. 

July 29th.—Nadir Khan’s offensive against Kabul was reported to have 
met with very little success, all his attacks having been repulsed. Habibullah 
re-took Jalrez and was holding Gardez. 


Australia. 
July 27th—Communications regarding Singapore Naval Base. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Austria. 
July 25rd.—Ratification of Kellogg Peace Treaty deposited in Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) 


Belgium. 
July 24th—The Cabinet approved in principle the Young Plan for 


Reparations settlement. 
July 26th—A Royal Decree was published sanctioning the ratification by 


Parliament of the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 


Bulgaria. 

July 18th—The Foreign Minister took steps to enlist French influence 
with the Yugoslav Government in the settlement of the frontier incidents. 

Demonstrations against Bulgaria. (See Yugoslavia.) 

July 22nd.—Signature of Treaty with Hungary. (See Hungary.) 

July 23rd.—Ratification of Kellogg Peace Treaty deposited in Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) 

July 24th—The Yugoslav Minister handed the Prime Minister a Note 
asking for an explanation of the Amnesty Law voted by the Sobranye 1 
May, by which the former Liberal Ministers Radoslavoff and Toncheff would 
benefit, in view of the fact that the peace treaties stipulated for the extradition 
of the “ war-guilty,” and for their trial by the Allies. 

July 29th.—Denunciation of Pirot Agreement. (See Yugoslavia.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
July 26th.—Rioting by Communists occurred in Shanghai, following on § 
demonstration outside the Soviet Consulate. Several arrests were made. 
July 29th.—An anti-Communist demonstration took place at Shanghai. 
Reports reaching Peking from Kansu showed that 35 million people wet 
still suffering from famine. In Central Kansu there had been no rain for fou 
years. 
July 30th.—The police arrested 3C0 Communists in the French Concessi0 
at Shanghai, and seized large quantities of arms and of literature. 4! 
meetings and processions on August Ist were forbidden. 
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ExTerNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


July 17th—A member of the Central Executive Committee informed the 
press that the Government was determined to take over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, remarking “ what hope have we of abolishing all unequal treaties 
if we cannot even carry out the terms of unequal agreements ? ” 

The text was published of a speech by Chiang Kai-shek to the Nanking 
Military Academy on relations with Russia, and of another speech before the 
Central Party Headquarters. In these he said that the move to take over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway was nothing unusual, and “ Russia had stated 
that she wanted to give it back to China.” There were other important 
matters to be settled between the two countries, such as the problems of 
Outer Mongolia, and of Communist propaganda, but China wanted to take 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway first “‘ before we will proceed to take up 
other issues.” He also denounced “‘ Red” Imperialism as more dangerous 
than “‘ White,” because it was more difficult to detect. 

The Executive Committee at Nanking published nine regulations affecting 
foreign interests, preliminary to the cancelling of the extra-territorial system 
in January, 1930. These provided for the abolition of the office of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Affairs in the Treaty Ports, after which all diplomatic 
issues would be dealt with by the Central Government. 

July 18th.—It was stated in Peking that the seizure of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway had been carried out by the North Manchurian authorities in the 
absence of Chang Hsueh-liang (who was still absent from his post). The fact 
that the Foreign Minister was also still absent from Nanking on a holiday was 
much commented upon. 

The Germaw Government consented to take charge of Chinese interests in 


" Russia and Russian interests in China. 


The Foreign Office received the full text of the Soviet Note breaking off 
relations. Chiang Kai-shek conferred with Hu Han-min (Director of the 
Legislative Yuan) who stated afterwards that the Government was not 
perturbed, as the Note had been expected and was looked upon as a “ second 
breath.’ He added that war with Russia was most improbable. A message 
from Chang Hsueh-liang characterised the situation as extremely grave, owing 


» tothe massing of Russian forces along the Manchurian border. 


Comments of Russian press. (See U.S.S.R.) 
July 19th.—Martial law was procla imed at Harbin and the death penalty 


" imposed on all persons spreading rumours, 


tepresentations of U.S. Secretary of State. (Sce U.S.A.) 
According to the vernacular press, the Government did not intend to 


> reply to the second Soviet Note. Extracts were published by the Govern- 
» ment from three telegrams stated to have been sent by the Soviet to the 
| management of the C.E.R. in January instructing it to prepare an extensive 
> assassination campaign in Nanking and elsewhere. 


July 21st—The Government and Chiang Kai-shek issued manifestoes to 


| the people and the troops respectively putting the blame for any outbreak on 


the Soviet Government, which was declared to have violated the spirit of the 
Kellogg Treaty. The Government also addressed a manifesto to foreign 
Governments reviewing the circumstances leading to the crisis and accusing 
the Soviet of repeated violation of the 1924 Agreement in a number of ways, 


» and of plotting to overthrow the Chinese Government. 


_ The Foreign Minister informed the press that the Government was deter- 
mined to eradicate Soviet propaganda, wherever it was found, at whatever 


» cost, and said that the use to which the C.E.R. had been put as a base fer 
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Communist propaganda justified China in “ resorting to the preventive and 
emergency measure of taking over the control of the railway.” It was 
absolutely incorrect to infer that they had nullified the Russian interests jn 
the railway. 

It was understood in Shanghai that the Chinese were agreeable to a joint 
working of the line, provided that Chinese was used as the official language, 
that all cheques, orders, etc., were signed by Chinese and Russians jointly, 
and that all Communist propaganda was abandoned. 

Chang Hsueh-liang was reported to have informed Nanking that Soviet 
forces had opened an attack the previous day along the Suifenho river, on the 
Eastern Manchurian frontier. 

In Mukden itself, however, everything was quiet ; not a soldier had bee 
moved, and no mobilisation had been ordered. 

The Minister of Communications declared publicly that the Soviet’s only 
alternative was to fight or get Germany or America to mediate. 

Bellicose resolutions were passed by many Kuomintang branch organisa- 
tions. 

Soviet leader’s speech. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 22nd.—Reply to U.S. Government’s representations and statemeut 
by Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office was understood to have sent another Note to the Soviet 
reiterating the desire of the Government for the settlement of the C.E.R. issue 
by peaceful negotiation. 

July 23rd.—The Foreign Minister, in a speech, repeated that China had 
not seized the C.E.R. and had no intention of doing so. What they had done 
was to take temporary control in order to prevent it from being used by Soviet 
agents as an instrument of Communist propaganda. 

Following on a Government Conference the previous day, an official 
statement was issued reading: “ The National Government shall continue 
its declared policy of peacefu] negotiations with the Soviet for an amicable 
settlement of the C.E.R. issue. It shall refrain from employing measures 
other than of a self-defensive nature in the event of any belligerent action by 
the Soviet. However, should the Moscow Government deliberately violate 
the Kellogg Pact, . . . the National Government shall, in accordance witi 
Articles 12,16 and 17 of the League Covenant, place the matter in the hands 
of the Administrative Council of the League of Nations for investigation ani 
settlement.” 

The members of the Chinese Consulate in Moscow left for China. 

July 24th.—Arrival of plenipotentiary of the Soviet Government at Harbit 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

According to news from Harbin over 300 Soviet employees of the C.E.i 
were arrested on a charge of stirring up their compatriots against the Chines 
authorities, while 42 others were arrested on the frontier and sent to Harbin. 

It was reported that an American missionary had been murdered by bandits 
in Southern Kiangsi on July 14th. 

The text was published of a manifesto issued by the Political Council of tlt 
North-Eastern Provinces, and the Provincial Governments of Kirin, Heilu 
kiang and Liaoning, dated July 22nd, which stated China’s case against tlt 
Soviet Government. This maintained that the documents seized in tl 
Peking Embassy on April 6th, 1927, had amply proved that the Soviet lu 
used the Embassy as the headquarters for directing Communist propagan® 
over a period of several years. Also that a meeting of Communists |i 
been held in Harbin at the U.S.S.R. Consulate on 27th May, 1929, aut 
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that reproductions of important documents seized when the Consulate was 
raided would be published. 

The manifesto accused Russia of beginning hostilities by seizing Chinese 
cargo boats and freight trains, and by sending aeroplanes over Chinese 
territory. 

From telegrams from the Chinese Minister in Berlin, it was understood 
that the Soviet Government had expressed, through its Ambassador there, 
its readiness to enter into negotiations directly with the Chinese Government 
for an amicable settlement. 

It was reported in Shanghai that the Soviet Consul at Harbin was 
that day meeting the Chinese frontier defence Commissioner (the Governor of 
Kirin) at Changchun (the C.E.R. terminus) to discuss matters. 

A number of Chinese steamers were reported to have been detained on the 
Amur by the Soviet. 

July 25th—It was announced that the Minister in Finland was going to 
Harbin to open negotiations with the Soviet representative. 

According to Japanese reports, Chinese troops at Manchuli fired on Soviet 
aeroplanes flying over the town. 

Statement by Soviet Ambassador. (See Japan.) 

July 25th.—The Embassy in Moscow left the city for Finland. 

July 26th.—Seizure of Consular staff’s baggage at Blagoveschensk. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

July 29th.—It was learnt that the lines in the Manchuli area had been 
na in, so that there was a space of about 20 miles between the Chinese and 

usslans, 

A band of 300 “‘ White ’’ Russians was reported to have made a raid in 

» Siberia in the direction of Chita (on the railway, north-west of Manchuli). 
It was semi-officially announced in Nanking that should the Soviet ignore 


_ the Governments peaceful intentions, the latter would submit the dispute to 


| the League of Nations. It was also stated that the Soviet had refused to 


negotiate with China. 


July 30th—In a speech at Nanking, Hu Han-min said it was a mistake to 


| ‘uppose the Soviet army was stronger than the Chinese ; also that so long as 
> China maintained the revolutionary spirit there could be no doubt as to the 
» ‘inal outcome of a struggle with the Soviet. 


Semi-official statement re the Far Eastern Bank. (See U.S.S.R.) 


_ Czechoslovakia. 


| July 24th—The Government sent a Note in reply to the Hungarian answer 


) to its original Note, regarding the arrest of M. Pecha. This was conciliatory 


‘ in tone, and was considered to herald the settlement of the matter. 


July 25th.—The police arrested 70 Communists in Prague on that and the 


) previous day. 


Egypt. 

| July 24th_—Resignation of the High Commissioner. (See Great Britain.) 
),, July 25th.—Statements in House of Lords regarding resignation of Lord 
Phloyd. (See Great Britain.) 


: ee in the House of Commons re Lord Lloyd. (See Great 
ritain. 
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The text was published in the Cairo press of what purported to be the 
draft of the Agreement being discussed between the Prime Minister and the 
British Foreign Office. This contained the following provisions :— 

(1) The British troops to be transferred to the Canal Zone ; 
(2) Instead of a High Commissioner the British representative would 
be an Ambassador and the Legation in London would be raised to the 


rank of an Embassy. 
(3) The Sudan Condominium of 1899 to be brought into effective 


operation. 

(4) The indebtedness of the Sudan to Egypt to be recognised. 

(5) A small part of the Egyptian Army to be allowed to return to the 
Sudan. 

(6) Great Britain to agree to the abolition of the Capitulations and 
to transfer the jurisdiction of the Consular Court to the Mixed Courts. 
(7) The British Financial Adviser to remain in connection with the 

Public Debt. 

(8) The British Judicial Adviser to remain for the protection of the 
interests of foreigners. 

(9) Great Britain to renounce the right to protect Minorities. 

(10) In the event of war in which either country was involved the 
other to become a belligerent ally. 

It was also stated that the British Government insisted that any agreement 
reached would have to be ratified by the Egyptian Parliament before coming 
into operation. 

July 29th.—British Secretary for War’s speech re Egypt. (See Grea! 


Britain). 


France. 

July 17th.—A Socialist motion to postpone the ratification of the debt 
agreements until “a policy of real pacification’? had been secured was 
defeated by 350 votes to 238. 

The police carried out a raid on the Communist paper l’Humanité, and 
made several arrests. 

July 18th.—Bulgarian Government's representations re Yugoslav frontier. 
(See Belgium.) 

July 19th.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador and the 
Chinese Minister, and asked them to impress upon their Governments the 
importance of moderation in the Sino-Russian dispute. 

July 21st.—The Debt Agreement with the U.S.A. was ratified by the 
Chamber of Deputies by 300 votes to 292. The motion to ratify the Londo 
Agreement was adopted practically unanimously, by a show of hands. 

The police arrested 110 Communists in a suburb of Paris, owing to repor's 
of the organisation of a monster demonstration for August Ist. 

July 25th.—Appointment of new U.S. Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) 

The Chamber rejected the Government’s War Debts Ways and Means 
Bill by 390 votes to 200. (This provided for the method by which tle 
Treasury would deal with the receipts from Germany and the payments \ 
Great Britain and the U.S.A.). 

July 26th.—M. Poincaré offered his resignation to the President on the 
ground of ill-health, which called for an operation which would probaby 
necessitate his withdrawal from politics for several] months. 
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The Senate approved the resolution ratifying the U.S. debt agreement 
by 242 votes to 30. The ratification of the agreement with Great Britain 
was passed by a show of hands. 

The manager of l’Humanite was arrested. 

July 27th.—Following on M. Poincaré’s insistence on resignation, in spite 
of requests to withdraw it, M. Briand consented to form a Cabinet, M. Poincaré’s 
Cabinet having previously signed a collective letter of resignation. 

July 29th.—Following on the refusal of the Left Parties to collaborate 
by accepting Ministries without portfolios, M. Briand formed his twelfth 
Cabinet with the same personnel as that of M. Poincaré. He himself took 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, as well as the Premiership. 

July 30th.—Extraordinary precautions were taken by the Paris police to 
prevent Communist demonstrations on August Ist. 


Germany. 

July 16th.—The Chancellor stated publicly that he shared the views of 
Dr. Stresemann that Germany could not agree to the setting up of a Com- 
mission for the Rhineland with a time limit, i.e., to continue in operation after 
1935. 

July 26th—Sentence on Herr Ulitz. (See Poland.) 


Great Britain. 

July 18th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Home Secretary stated 
| that the Government had decided to refuse the application of Trotsky to 

enter Great Britain, on the ground that if he came “ persons of mischievous 
F intention would unquestionably seek to exploit his presence for their own 
_ ends, and if in consequence he became a source of grave embarrassment the 
Government could have no certainty of being able to secure his departure.” 
| July 23rd.—Soviet Government’s reply to Government’s Note of July 17th. 
§ (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 24th—The Foreign Secretary announced in the House of Commons 
that Lord Lloyd had handed in his resignation as High Commissioner of 
» Egypt, and that this had been accepted by the Government. 

» In a statement on naval affairs in Parliament, the Prime Minister said 
that the whole field of difference between the U.S.A. and Great Britain had 

| been surveyed, and that the two Governments had agreed upon the principle 
of parity, and that, without departing from that principle, a measure of 
elasticity could be allowed to meet the peace requirements of the nations. 

A committee to co-ordinate the three Services had been set up, in the view 
of which the outlook was such as to justify a review of the naval programme. 
Consequently, the Government had decided to suspend all work on the cruisers 
“Surrey”? and ‘‘ Northumberland,” cancel the submarine depot ship 
“ Maidstone,” cancel two contracts for submarines, and slow down dockyard 
work on other naval construction. 

He said that a preliminary Anglo-American agreement was essential to a 

| eneral agreement with the other Powers, and he intended to visit the United 
States, very possibly in October. 

July 25th.—In a debate in the House of Lords on the resignation of Lord 
Llovd, Lord Parmoor said that there was no substantial diflerence between 
the policy of the Government and that of its predecessor, though there might 
be “a change of method.” Lord Passfield (Secretary for the Dominions) 
stated that no step had been taken without as much consultation with the 
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Dominions and India as was practicable, but those Governments were not, 
and could not have been, consulted concerning Lord Lloyd. 

Statement by U.S. Secretary of State re naval agreement. (See U.S.A) 

In the House of Commons, the President of the Board of Trade 
announced that as from August Ist, the Advisory Committee set up 
by the Acts governing the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme would be free 
to consider applications in respect of transactions with Russia, thus removing 
the embargo on credits for exports to that country. 

July 26th—Notes exchanged with the Turkish Government for the 
establishment of a commercial modus vivendi were published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Cmd. 3366. 

In the debate on Lord Lloyds’ resignation in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Secretary stated that there had been no change of policy with regard 
to Egpyt, which remained that of the Dispatch of 1924, written by Mr. 
Macdonald, and based on the Declaration of February, 1922. There would 
be no agreement until approved by the Egyptian people, and ratified by the 
House of Commons, and there would be full consultation with the Dominions. 
He also said that there had been capital instances of divergence between the 
views of the British Government and of Lord Lloyd every year since 192, 
ending in a practical deadlock at the beginning of 1929. 


July 28th.—M. Dovgalevsky, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, arrived in 
London to represent the Soviet Government in the discussion as to the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 

Publication in Cairo of supposed text of draft Agreement with Egypt. 
(See Egypt). 

During a discussion on reparations in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a complaint by Mr. Lloyd George that the recommendations of the Young 
Report increased the sacrifices consistently demanded of the British tax- 
payer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the Government was in 
no way bound to accept these. Great Britain’s generosity had been quixotir, 
and she had suffered severely from reparations in kind. The Report asked 
them to accept only the bare equivalent of the payments to the U.S.A, 
without any reimbursement of back payments, which amounted to apnron- 
mately £200 millions. He, therefore, affirmed that the extreme limit o 
British generosity had been reached, and he would do everything possible 
to secure a more satisfactory solution of the question of reparations in kind. 

July 29th.—The Secretary for War, in a speech at Preston, said that tle 
Government was going “to give Egypt her independence on terms that wil 
make friends between Egypt and this country, and we will make our cou 
munications with our Eastern Empire safe for all time.” 

A conference was held between the Prime Minister and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and General Dawes and Mr. Hugh Gibson, during whic! 
‘* substantial progress was made towards a naval agreement.” 

The Foreign Secretary received M. Dovgalevsky at the Foreign (tlic 
in a prolonged interview. 


Greece. 
July 21st.—Breakdown of negotiations with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 
July 25th.—A new law was promulgated and came into operation, increasilf 
the powers of the police to arrest Communists, numbers of whom were deport 
to the islands. 
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July 29h—The Government proposed to the Turkish Government 
that pending questions between the two countries should be submitted to a 
court of arbitration to be appointed by the President of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 


Hungary. 

July 22nd.—A Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration with Bulgaria was 
signed in Budapest, to remain in force for five years. 

July 24th.—Receipt of conciliatory reply from Czechoslovakia re arrest 
of M. Pecha. (See Czechoslovakia.) 


Italy. 

july 24th.—It was officially announced in the Alto Adige that from October, 
1929, all teaching would be exclusively in Italian, which would be the only 
language used in public. This order completed the abolition of the bi-lingual 
régime under which both German and Italian could be used. 

July 30th.—Postal agreement with Vatican. (See Vatican City.) 


Japan. 

July 19th.—The Cabinet was understood to have agreed upon the policy 
to be followed in respect of disarmament and reduction of armaments, and to 
be willing to leave the preliminary details regarding a disarmament conference 
to be decided by Anglo-American discussions. 

The Foreign Minister summoned the Soviet and Chinese Ministers, and 
reminded them of their signature of the Kellogg Peace Treaty. This action 
was taken independently of Washington, and prior to receiving the 
U.S. Secretary of State’s suggestion for intervention. 

July 21st.—It was understood in Tokyo that the Government had not 
been consulted or informed as to the representations of the U.S.A. Government 
to the Chinese and Soviet Governments. 

July 23rd.—It was officially stated that Japan was unable to intimate her 
adhesion to the U.S. Government’s démarche because she had not been informed 
of the communications to China and Russia. 

[t was authoritatively announced that transport by the South Manchurian 
Railway would be refused to all Chinese troops and munitions. 

July 24th—The War Office instructed the Commander of the garrison in 
Manchuria to permit the transport of unarmed Chinese troops, etc., on the 
Manchurian Railway, so long as no actual acts of warfare had occurred. 

Deposit at Washington of instrument of ratification of Kellogg Peace 
Treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

July 25th—The Soviet Ambassador informed the Tokyo press that his 
Government maintained its demand for the restoration of the status quo ante 
as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations, and repeated that the U.S.S.R. 
was absolutely pledged not to take military action unless challenged by 
Chinese troops. 


League of Nations. 
July 17th.—Note received from Lithuanian Premier. (Sce Lithuania.) 
July 18th—Representatives of twenty-eight National Committees of 
Intellectual Co-operation met in Geneva. 
_ July 19th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission closed its session, and 
in its Report to the Council expressed general satisfaction on the application 
of the Mandates’ system. It decided to postpone consideration of the 
Australian Report owing to the incompleteness of Australia’s reply to certain 
questions, 
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July 20th—The U.S. Minister in Switzerland signed in Geneva the 
International Convention for the Suppression of Counterfeit Currency. 

The Budget of the League for 1930 was forwarded to members for con. 
sideration by the September Assembly. This amounted to 27,230,298 Swiss 
francs (about £1,090,000) as compared with 27,026,280 francs for 1929. 

The Report of the Secretary-General showed that during 1928, 93 per cent. 
of the contributions due to the League were received, as against 87 per cent. 
in 1927. 

July 26th.—The Commission for Intellectual Co-operation concluded its 
work, 

July 29th.—Telegram from Chief Rabbinate re Wailing Wall. (Se 


Palestine.) 


Lithuania. 

July 17th.—It was reported that the Premier, in his capacity of Foreign 
Minister, had sent to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations a Note 
purporting to show that the Polish Government or its agents had some 
connection with the attempt on his life on May 6th, 1929. 

July 29th.—Twenty-nine Social Democrats were placed on trial by court 
martial for conspiracy against the State, fourteen being condemned to death 
and fifteen to penal servitude. Several further arrests of communists were 


made. 


Luxemburg. 
July 16th—The Chamber ratified unanimously the measure providing 


for the adhesion of Luxembourg to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 


Nicaragua. 
July 23rd.—Order re withdrawal of U.S. Marines. (See U.S.A.) 


Palestine. 

July 29th.—The Chief Rabbinate telegraphed to the British Prime Minister, 
the League of Nations Secretariat, the Zionist Congress and to certain indiv: 
dual personages protesting against the renewed building by the Moslem 
adjacent to the Wailing Wall, as violating the status quo and disturbing the 


worshippers. 


Persia. 

July 23rd.—The Shah signed the measure for the Government’s adhesio 
to the Litvinoff Protocol, the text of the frontier Agreement with the U.S.S.2., 
and the Law conveying adhesion to the Geneva Protocol of 1925 against the 
use of poison gas in war. 

July 28th.—Government troops were reported to be in difficulties 
Saf-id-Dasht, where they were besieged by the Bakhtiaris. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
July 30th.—Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was elected to fill the vacancy " 
the Chamber for the consideration of Labour cases. 


Poland. 

July 26th—Herr Ulitz, the German deputy to the Silesian Diet and lead 
of the Volksbund, was sentenced at Kattowitz to five months’ imprisonme!! 
for assisting a Polish subject to escape military service. 
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Tuptio. 


Reparations. 

July 20th.—The Interim Report of the Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments was published, covering the first nine months of the fifth annuity 
year, ending May 3lst, 1929. During that period France had received 
£54 millions, Great Britain £19,800,000, Italy £7 millions, and the U.S.A. 
£3,500,000. The total amount available for transfer was £99,500,000. 

July 21st.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan, issued by the Agent-General for Reparations Payments for the month 
of June, 1929 (Fifth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the month 
7 202,575,112.31 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 

882,131,858.10 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
sath was 194,011,629.35 gold marks. 

July 26th.—It was understood that the venue of the conference on repara- 
tions to consider the Young Plan would be The Hague, and that the Conference 
would open on August 6th. 

Statement in Parliament by British Chancellor of the Exchequer. (See 


Great Britain.) 


Spain. 

July 17th—Report re settlement of Standard Oil Company’s claim. 
(See U.S.A.) 

July 18th.—It was announced that the Government had reached an 
agreement with the remaining claimants for indemnity on account of property 
taken over by the Petrol Monopoly within the “Shell ’’ Group property. 


Sweden. 


July 18th.—Note of protest against new American tariff. (See U.S.A.) 


Switzerland. 
July 25th._—The International Diplomatic Conference at Geneva completed 
a convention governing the treatment of prisoners of war. 


Turkey. 

July 17th._—Twenty-six of the thirty-five Communists arrested in April 
at Constantinople and Smyrna and charged with attempting to overthrow 
the Government were sentenced to imprisonment for 44 years. 

July 21st.—It was understood that a rupture had occurred in the negotia- 
} tions with Greece, owing to the Government’s refusal to consider the Greek 
proposal that the dispute regarding the return of the Greek fugitives who 
a Constantinople with Imperial passports, should be referred to “the Hague 

ourt. 

July 26th.—Notes published re modus vivendi with Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

July 29th.—Suggestion re submission to arbitration of questions outstanding 


with Greece. (See Greece.) 


U.S.S.R. 
July 17th.—Reports of speeches, etc., by Chiang Kai-shek re relations 
with Russia, (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
July 18th.—Statement in Parliament re Trotsky. (See Great Britain.) 
The Moscow press described the break of diplomatic relations and inter- 
ruption of railway communications as the minimum measures which the 
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Government were obliged to take, and stated that they would handicap 
Nanking’s struggle with other Powers for Treaty revision. 

Demonstration meetings against China took place in many parts of 
Russia. 

July 19th.—The Commissar for Transport informed the representatives 
of the foreign press that the Government would send no troops into Manchuria 
unless China invaded Soviet territory, adding “Our Government does not 
consider its peace proposals mere verbiage, or the signature of the Kellogg 
Pact as a mere gesture.” 

Reports, which were not confirmed, were circulated to the effect that 
Soviet troops had attacked two towns on the Manchurian frontier. 

Representations by U.S. Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

Démarche by Japanese Foreign Minister. (See Japan.) 

July 21st.—Manifesto by Chinese Government. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

Kalinin, in a speech on the Chinese crisis, said that it was not merely a 
question of the railway, but of ‘‘ an international affront’ by the Chinese, 
who were mistaken in thinking that the U.S.8S.R. would not use force. 

Izvestia published an appeal by the Komintern to the “ toilers of India and 
the whole Orient” to arise and unite to “avert the impending Imperialist 
war,” which, it stated, was being organised against the U.S.S.R. through 
China. The insolent anti-Soviet developments in China had, it added, 
“assumed an _ especially challenging character under Mr. Macdonald's 
Government.” 

Bukharin and six other members of the Opposition were expelled from 
the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Komintern, which passed 
a resolution requiring Communists all over the world to proclaim a general 
strike on August Ist. 

July 22nd.—The Foreign Commissariat published a statement to the 
effect that the French Government had offered to mediate in the Sino-Russian 
dispute, but that the Soviet Government were compelled to reply that this 
offer was to no purpose owing to the refusal of the Chinese authorities t 
restore the legal position violated by them, which constituted the necessary 
condition for settlement, in accordance with the Soviet Government’s Note 


of July 13th. 
Further Note from the Chinese Government. (See China: External 


Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

July 23rd—The Government sent a Note accepting the invitation o 
the British Government for the opening of negotiations for the resumption 
of diplomatic relations, on the condition that the preliminary discussioi 
should concern only the procedure for the resumption and not the disputed 
questions. 

July 24th.—It was understood that the Soviet Government was anxious 
that the railway dispute should be settled by direct negotiation with the 
Chinese Government, rather than by mediation, and accordingly a plen 
potentiary of the Soviet had arrived at Harbin for the purpose. 

Arrest of Soviet employees at Harbin. (See China: External Affairs. 


Relations with the Powers.) 
Manifesto re Soviet policy towards China. (See China: External Affair, 


Relations with the Powers.) 
July 25th.—Statement of Ambassador to Japan. (See Japan.) 


Reports re Soviet aeroplanes flying over Manchuli. (See China: Ext ral 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
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Departure of Chinese Ambassador. (See China: External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 

Statement in Parliament re Export Credits Guarantee Scheme. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The Soviet Government announced the flotation of the largest internal 
loan ever issued by it. The amount was 750 million roubles, and the interest 
rate over 10 per cent., largely payable in lottery prizes. 

July 26th.—It was reported in Moscow that the baggage of the Chinese 
Consular Staff of Blagoveschensk had been searched on its departure and 
confiscated, as it was found to contain arms and a sum in foreign gold currency. 

July 28th.—Arrival of M. Dovgalevsky in London. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30th.—Belligerent speech by Chinese President of the Legislative 
Yuan. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

A semi-official statement issued in Moscow charged the Chinese authorities 
at Harbin with having taken control of the Far Eastern Bank, and arresting 
several of its officials, thus making it impossible for the bank to work. 


U.S.A. 

July 17th.—It was reported that the Standard Oil Company had settled 
the dispute with the Spanish Government regarding compensation for the 
seizure of its properties in Spain. 

July 18th—It was learnt that the Secretary of State had sent a reply to 
the French Tariff Note, in which he stated that the subject of the method of 
evaluation of French goods imported into the U.S.A. had been under 
negotiation for the past two years. 

The State Department handed to the Senate Finance Committee a Note 
of protest from Sweden against the new tariff. 

July 19th.—It was officially announced that the Government had drawn 
the attention of the Soviet and Chinese Governments to the fact that they 
were signatories of the Kellogg Treaty. The Secretary of State was stated 
to have conferred with the British, French, and Japanese Governments as 
regards the steps to be taken, in accordance with the provisions of the four- 
Power Treaty of Washington of 1921 concerning the Pacific (Article 2). 

Announcement re intervention of Japanese Government in Sino-Russian 
dispute. (See Japan.) 

The President issued a proclamation raising the embargo on the shipment 
of arms and munitions to Mexico. (It had been in force since January, 1924.) 

July 20th.—Signature of Convention for suppression of counterfeit 
currency. (See League of Nations.) 

July 22nd.—The Chinese Ambassador communicated to the State Depart- 
ment his Government’s reply to the Secretary of State’s representations. 
The Chinese position was understood to be that China had not seized the 
railway, but had merely removed officials who abused their position by 
indulging in Communist propaganda. China would continue to abide by the 
Kellogg Treaty. 

The Secretary of State made it known that in making representations to 
the Governments the U.S. Government had been invoking the Kellogg Treaty 
and not the four-Power Treaty of 1921. He also announced that the Japanese 
Ambassador had informed him that his Government was fully co-operating in 
the peace move to prevent hostilities. 

The Secretary of State announced that assurances had been received from 
oth the Chinese and Soviet Governments of their firm intention to resort to 
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no hostilities, save such as might be clearly justified by the obligation and 
right of self-defence. 


July 23rd.—The President issued a statement regarding military expendi- 


ture, in which he reminded the country that “ our whole situation is certainly 
modified ” by the existence of the Kellogg Treaty, and said that the “ American 
people should understand that the current expenditure on the strictly military 
activities (i.e. omitting pensions, etc.) of the Army and Navy constitutes the 
largest military Budget of any nation in the world to-day.” It was also 
stated that the total cost of the Army and Navy was increasing at the rate 
of about $50 millions a year. 

The President ordered the immediate withdrawal from Nicaragua of 
1,2C0 marines. (It was understood that 2,000 would remain until order had 
been completely restored.) 

Ratifications of the Kellogg Peace Treaty were deposited at the State 
Department by Austria and Bulgaria. 

July 24th.—The President proclaimed the Kellogg Peace Treaty effective, 
in a ceremony at which the diplomatic representatives of‘all the countries 
in relations with the U.S.A. were present. 

The formal ratification of the Treaty by Japan was deposited at Washington 
and it was announced that Chile, Costa Rica, Haiti, Venezuela and 
Switzerland had also forwarded instruments of ratification. (This made the 
Treaty binding upon 46 nations.) 

Report re murder of missionary in Southern Kiangsi. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

The President announced that the construction of the three cruisers 
included in the year’s Naval building programme would not be begun unt 
there had been an opportunity “ for full consideration of their effect upon the 
final agreement for naval parity ” which he expected to be reached between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

July 25th.—The Secretary of State issued a statement to the press outlining 
the views of the Administration regarding naval parity with Great Britain 
which, it said, was not a military doctrine, but a doctrine of statesmanship 
It contemplated the preclusion of any conflict between the two countries, and 
its object was to effect the reduction of their respective naval power. 

Senator Edge was appointed U.S. Ambassador to France. 

July 29th. —General Dawes conferred with Mr. Macdonald re nav 
agreement. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30th.—In a letter to the National Commander of the American 
Legion, the President said that parity with Great Britain “ is enunciated by 
our naval authorities as complete defence of the United States in avy 
contingency.” 


Vatican City. 

July 25th.—The Pope left the Vatican in solemn Eucharistic processio 
for the first time since 1870. He did not, however, go outvide the bounds « 
the new City State. 

July 30th.—A postal agreement with the Italian Government was signe! 


Yugoslavia. 
July 17th.—A pitched battle began on the Albanian frontier betwee! 
geadarmes and Bulgarian comitadjis. 
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The Court for the Protection of the State pronounced death sentences on 
the two Croat lawyers, MM. Pavelitch and Pertcherch, for high treason in 
co-operating with the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee. 


July 18th.—Many demonstrations against Bulgaria and the Macedonian 
Committee took place in Macedonia. 

Representations by French Government. (See Bulgaria.) 

July 24th—Note to Bulgarian Government re Amnesty Law. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

July 29th.—It was announced that instructions had been sent to the 
Minister in Sofia to inform the Bulgarian Government that Yugoslavia 
denounced the unratified Pirot Agreement. 


1V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


The Editor of the Bulletin greatly regrets that the names of the two 
women Members of the British Empire Delegation to the 10th Assembly 
appeared erroneously in the last issue of the Bulletin. These names should, 
of course, read :— 

Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, 
and Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, M.P. 


V.—NOTICES. 


1. The Second World’s Congress of the League against Imperialism 
opened in Frankfurt on July 21st. Mr. James Maxton was elected President 
of the Board. 


2. An International Conference of the Junior Red Cross opened in 


Geneva, and was attended by delegates from 37 countries. 


3. The Bighth Congress of the International Surgical Society was opened 
in Warsaw on July 22nd, and sat for four days. It was attended by 700 
delegates. 


4. The International Congress of the Union of Experimental Forestry 
Institutions opened in Stockholm on July 22nd. Thirty-six countries were 
represented. 


. he An International Congress of Actinology was opened in Paris on 
uly 28rd. 


6. An International Conference of the Entente of Radical and Democratic 
parties opened at Stockholm on July 26th. Ninety delegates attended, and 


Problems of agriculture, unemployment and minority Government were 
discussed. 


7. The Sixteenth Congress of the governing bodies of the World Zionist 
Urganization opened at Zurich on July 28th, and was attended by about 
0) delegates from all parts of the world. 

Ss. The fifteenth International Geological Congress was opened at Pretoria 
on July 29th. Three hundred and fifty delegates attended, representing 
forty-five countries. 
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The Executive Committee of the Socialist Workers’ International 
tet at Zurich on July 29th. Delegates from 23 countries attended, 
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VI.—PUBLICATIONS. 


An Index to Volume V of the Bulletin of International News has been 
printed, and is available to subscribers at the price of 6d. per copy. 

The issue of the Bulletin of International News of 18th July completed 
Volume V., and readers wishing to have their numbers bound should send 
them to the Office of the Information Service, where an arrangement has beep 
made for binding at a cost of 6s. 6d. per volume, plus postage. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Hungaro-Rumanian Dispute.’’ The Optants’ 
Case before the League. Part II. By Muriel Currey, O.B.E., has been 
published by the Information Service on International Affairs, and is on 


sale, price 6d. 


A Monograph entitled ‘A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events iy 
Manchuria,”’ by Sir Harold Parlett. C.M.G., has been published by the Oxford 
University Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Internationa! 
Affairs. The price of the Monograph is 4s. 6d, 


VII.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1929. 
July 3lst- World Jamboree and Fifth International 
Aug. 12th } Scout Conference Birkenhead. 
lst-5th. International Congress on Technical Educa- 
tion Liége. 
1st-9th. Meeting of International Student Servi ice 
Annual Conference in Austria .. 
2nd-9th. Twenty-First World Esperanto Congress . Budapest. 
3rd-9th. Geneva Institute of International Relations Geneva. 
4th-6th. Congress of the International Federation of 
War-Disabled and Ex-Service Men .. Warsaw. 
5th-9th. International Congress of Catholic Students Seville. 
6th. International Conference regarding the 
Young Plan The Hague. 
7th-14th. Congress of the International Federation of 
University Women : Geneva. 
8th-22nd. Eleventh Session of the Executive of the 
International Confederation of Students Budapest. 
10th-16th. League of Nations Union School for Senior 
Students .. Geneva. 
10th-24th. 11th Congress of International Confedera- 
tion of Students .. Budapest. 
12th-18th. Congress of the International "Federation of 
Shoe and Leather Workers wt .- Stockholm. 
14th-24th. Pan-Pacific Surgical Conference .. -» Honolulu. 
16th-3lst. Ninth International Democratic Peace 
Congress Warsaw. 
21st. Congress of the International Statist: cal 
Institute .. Warsaw. 
22nd. World Conference on Adult “Education .. Cambridge 
28rd-28th. Sixth Congress of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom Prague 
25th-3lst. Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Universitaire Internationale pour la 
Société des Nations 4 Geneva. 
30th- Third Annual Conference of British and 
Sept. llth. } Dominion Students ei ; Geneva. 
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1929. 


Sept. 2nd. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League 
of Nations ao ut ae .. Geneva. 
2nd-5th. International Congress on Commercial 
Education Amsterdam. 
been - S8th-16th. Annual Conference of the Fédération U ni- 
versitaire Internationale Geneva. 
leted .. i4th-19th. International Housing and Town Planning 
send Congress .. Rome. 
been ., 19th. *First Conference of the International Con- 
sultative Technical Committee of 
Wireless Communications a -. The Hague. 
tants’ »» 2oth. Central Opium Board , .. Geneva. 
been . 26th. Congress of International Peace League .. Athens. 
is on .. 26th. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Int -rnational des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
3rd. *46th Session of Governing Body of Inter- 
ts in national Labour Office .. Geneva. 
)xford . 6th 27th World sets Congress (Congres 


tional to 10th. J Universel de la Paix) .. .. Athens. 
10th. *13th Session of the Inte rnational Labour 
Conference “e $s " -. Geneva. 
25th ) 
to World Engineering Congress an . Tokyo. 
Nov. 22nd. | 
Oct. 28th. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 
1930 
May dth-10th. First International wana of Mental 
Hygiene... ~~ Washington. 
July 17th. International Conference of the World’ Sj Lyndhurst, 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association! England. 
Aug. Ist. Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress Viadivostock. 
Sept. 20th-23rd. Sixth Annual Conference of The Association 
of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux .. Cambridge. 
23rd. Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Conference Berlin. 


* League of Nations. 
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The following is a List of Publications issued under the auspices of 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


on 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION ON THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


INFORMATION ON THE REDUCATION OF ARMAMENTS 
By J. W. Wheeler- Bennett 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. net. 


INFORMATION ON THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and fF. E. Langermann 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. net. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE LEAGUE COVENANT 
Documentary History of its Drafting 

By Miss Florence Wilson 

(The Hogarth Press, Ltd.! 10s. net. 


INFORMATION ON THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 1s. 3d. 


THs WORLD CouRT IN 1925 (Supplement to above) 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 6d. 


THE WoRLD CouRT IN 1926 (Supplement to above) 
By Maurice Fanshawe 6d. 


THE WoRLD Court IN 1927 (Supplement to above) 
By Maurice Fanshawe 6d. 


THE HUNGARO-RUMANIAN DISPUTE 
(The Optants’ Case before the League) 
Part I (1920-1927) By Mrs. Edgar Dugdale. 
Part IT (1927-1929) By Muriel Currey, O.B.E. 
Price 6d. each. 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN CHINA, 1911-1927. 1s. 
INFORMATION ON THE WORLD COURT 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and Maurice Fanshawe 


(In preparation). 
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